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mechanical parts, and at the time of the signing of the armistice
were beginning to produce satisfactorily. In general the policy was
followed to let contracts for instruments of high precision to expe-
rienced firms and to reserve the simple types of instruments for the
less experienced makers.

As a further incentive to expedite production, the Ordnance
Department established a training school for lens and prism oper-
atives at Rochester, N. Y. It was felt that, were the opportunity
offered, many young women might engage to do work of this kind
during the war period. At the Rochester school a number of oper-
atives were thus trained, but the results were not altogether satisfac-
tory, chiefly because of a lack of real interest and support on the
part of the large optical manufacturers in lElochester. A school of
this nature to be successful requires the enthusiasm and interest of
good teachers, and these evidently could not be spared by the manu-
facturers,

A second, more successful school was established at Pasadena,
Calif., for the training of expert grinders and polishers for precision
optics, chiefly roof-angle prisms. This school was operated in con-
nection with the optical shop of the Mount Wilson Observatory of
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Credit is due to Mr. G. W.
Ritehey for his efficient operation of this school and shop.

The optical industry during the war proved equal to the emergency
and in November, 1918, waa rapidly approaching the peak value of
deliveries. Production and deliveries were proceeding on an immense
scale. By this time the industry had been well organized and coor-
dinated, New additions had been made to old factories, new factories
had been erected and a manufacturing capacity for optical instruments
adequate to supply the needs of both the Army and Navy for 1919
waa available. This condition had been practically attained by
September, 1018, BO that the optical section of the War Industries
Board wan able to devote part of its time to the question of design of
optical inHtrumentti with a view toward simplification and standardi-
zation. Many of the instruments in course of manufacture were
direct copies of European instruments, and manufacturers com-
plained because* the designs had not been made with referenee to
American method* of quantity production. In many instruments a
great saving both in time and expense could have been effected by
appropriate change* in design without affecting in the least the field
performance of the instrument; bufc to accomplish this properly
requires time and much consultation. Under the circumstances, it was
decided beat to go ahead with the production of usable designs, even
if they were direct copies of European instnimente and thus to insure^
the desired output. As soon as adequate production had been estab-OPTICAL TRAINING SCHOOLS.
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